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Russians use thousands of horses, 
white ones for the winter campaign. 


arrived on the Russian front. The 

Nazis are shivering both from 
cold and from fear. They remember 
what the Red Army did to them last 
winter— and they are afraid that 
this winter will be even worse. 

General Winter fights on the side 
of the Russians, for they know best 
how to use him. 

The coming of Russia's winter is 
only one of the weather facts which 
are important in this war. During 
the fighting in Africa, sand storms 
were very important. 

In the Aleutian Islands, fog and 
mist were the great problem. 

In Burma, the ending of the mon- 
soon is a signal that invasion may 
begin. 

Sun, wind, rain, snow, and mud 
— these elements are carefully stud- 
ied by all military commanders. 


GF exrved Winter has once again 
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ATHEA 


Snow, fog, dust, mud are all part of global war 


Weather conditions are especially 
important in this war of machines. 
In certain kinds of weather (such as 
autumn rains, deep snow, or extreme 
cold), large tanks and heavy field 
guns become practically useless. 

It takes more than good generals 
to win a global war. It also takes 
good meteorologists — weather ex- 
perts. In preparing an invasion of a 
certain country, they must consider 
cloud formations, fogs, the prevail- 
ing* winds, temperatures, rainfall 
and snowfall. The tides of the ocean, 
the depth and shape of the ocean 
floor, the rivers, forésts, coastlines 
—all are a part of military geogra- 
phy and meteorology. The length of 
daylight is important, especially in 
northern nations such as Norway. 

The phase of the moon, the con- 
dition of the fields, of the waters, of 
the woods —all play their part. 

During some months of the year, 
woods provide excellent cover for 
the attacking forces. Hidden by 
leaves, troops may cross the woods 
quietly on a soft carpet of moss and 
grass. 

At other times, dry leaves would 
noisily announce the approach of 
patrols. 


ARMY, NAVY METEOROLOGISTS 


The U. S. Navy and Army Air 
Forces train their own meteorolo- 
gists. When a commander in the 
tank corps or artillery, for instance, 
wants to know about weather con- 
ditions, a meteorologist in the Army 
Air Forces is assigned to him. The 
meteorologist gathers all possible in- 
formation about weather conditions 
in an area to be attacked. Then the 
military commander chooses the 
best month, day, and even the hour 
for the attack. 

Mark Twain once remarked that 
everybody talks about the weather, 
but nobody does anything about it. 


The statement is not exactly true 
these days, for our military forces 
can do a great deal about it. A few 
years ago, it was possible to predict 
the weather only 36 hours in ad- 
vance. Now we have a greater knowl- 
edge of the movements of the air 
masses above the earth. This makes 
possible weather forecasting weeks 
in advance. 


DUST STORM IS USED 


On the field of battle, it is impor- 
tant to take advantage of sudden 
changes in the weather. These 
changes may disorganize the ene- 
my’s lines of communication, and 
throw his troops into confusion. At 
Fondouk, North Africa, General 
Alexander’s Eighth Army took ad- 
vantage of a violent dust-storm to 
launch an attack on the Nazi line. 
The Nazis were taken by surprise 
and hurled back in panic. 

Under cover of another dust 
storm, the Americans brought up 
their “155” guns to within close 
range of the Nazi fortifications at 
Djebel Perda. 

At Kairouan, the Fighting French 
took advantage of drifting mountain 
fog, rain, and strong winds. All Nazi 
planes were on the ground because 
of these weather conditions. The 
French launched a surprise attack 
and drove the Nazis from two moun- 
tain strongholds. 

The weather is even more impor- 
tant at sea than on land. Convoy 
routes and naval campaigns are 
planned to follow the routes and 
schedules of storms. A switch in the 
direction of a hurricane made pos- 
sible our Bismarck Sea victory in the 
Pacific last March. A Japanese con- 
voy had left Rabaul under the shelter 
of a hurricane moving north. The 
storm was expected to keep our 
planes away from the convoy. 

Then the hurricane reversed its 
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Airsleighs aid Russians to move fast over-snow-covered, frozen ground. 
Powered by propeller in rear, they speed troops to front line positions. 
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Fog is our ally in landing troops near Kiska, Aleutian Islands, in move to 
drive out Japanese. Photo above shows landing boats leaving transport. 


Wide w — photo 
U. S. Army and Navy aviation cadets being trained in weather forecasting 
for duty in any part of world. Weather observatory is installed in truck. 
Balloon ascends 15 miles with instruments and radio sending apparatus. 
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direction, permitting our bombers 
to attack the enemy convoy. This 
change in the weather cost Nippon 
15 transports. 

Weather is a vital factor in aerial 
warfare. There are certain weather 
hazards (electric storms, for instance) 
which must be avoided. And there 
are certain weather opportunities 
which can aid the airman. Fre- 
quently, bombers can use clouds for 
concealment. For fighter planes, 
clear skies are best—or scattered 
clouds where they can play “hide 
and seek” with the enemy. 

Use of the weather with perfect 
timing was shown by Allied bomb- 
ers in their raid on Lille, France, on 
Oct. 9, 1942. They took off from 
Britain, traveling ahead of an ap- 
proaching storm. By the time they 
reached their objective, the storm 
had overtaken them. They were able 
to shake off their pursuers by flying 
into and above the storm clouds. 

A weather plan that failed was 
tried by the Nazis in a raid on the 
Allied stronghold of E] Guettar, Tu- 
nisia. The Nazi commander planned 
that the Stukas would dive through 
the clouds, release their bombs and 
then climb back into hiding. Mean- 
while, the Messerschmitt fighters 
would patrol above the clouds. 

But the American commander saw 
through the plan, and turned the 
tables on the Nazis. He hid his War- 
hawk interceptors under the clouds. 
When the Stukas dived, the War- 
hawks were there to “welcome” 
them. Most of the Stukas were shot 
down before the German fighter 
pilots, waiting above the clouds, 
realized what was going on. 
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Inside the Home of Tomorrow 


HAT will the streamlined Home 

of Tomorrow be like inside? 
What changes are planned for kitch- 
en, bedroom, and bath? For heating 
and lighting? What about air-condi- 
tioning and sound-conditioning? 

First of all, the kitchen. There has 
been much improvement in kitchens 
in recent years, and there will be 
still more after the war. Kitchen 
aluminum fixtures and utensils will 
be made of light, low-cost metals — 
aluminum, magnesium, new types of 
steel, etc. 

The modern refrigerator is a great 
improvement over the old-fashioned 
icebox. It keeps food colder. But a 
lot of that “cold” is lost every time 
you open the refrigerator and hunt 
for something that is behind several 
bottles and dishes. 

The refrigerator of the future 
could be divided into a series of 
compartments or drawers along the 
kitchen counter. Each compartment 
would hold a certain kind of food — 
a compartment for milk, butter and 
cheese, another for frozen foods, an- 
other for meats, another for vege- 
tables, etc. The compartments would 
have glass fronts, so that you could 
see what was inside without open- 
ing them. 

In the “kitchenless house,” de- 
signed by William Hamby, there is 
no stove at all. Instead, there are 
several automatic, electric utensils, 
which plug in along the counter. 

The average bathroom has not im- 
proved much since the 1920s. The 
shower should automatically deliver 
water of the right temperature, in- 





What you don’t see, ask for! 


stead of requiring several minutes 
of experimenting. Built-in soap 
dishes should drain properly, and 
prevent —_ from getting sticky. 

Electric heaters and sun lamps 
should be built into the bathroom 
ceiling. This would permit a person 
to walk barefooted on the bathroom 
floor without getting cold feet. 

Engineers tell us that radiant heat- 
ing will take the place of radiators 
or hot-air vents, in the home of the 
future. Radiant heating warms the 
walls, floor and ceiling by means of 
concealed pipes, which carry hot air 
or hot water. 

Radiant cooling of a home works 
on the same principle as radiant 


A quiet 3-dimensional 
evening at home. 


heating. Cold air or water is pumped 
through pipes, cooling the walls. 

An air-conditioning unit will be 
a part of the Home of Tomorrow. 
The air-conditioner will cool the air 
and also remove odors. The unit 
would also include a Precipitron to 
eliminate dust from your house. 

The Precipitron was invented by 
Gaylord W. Penney of the Westing. 
house Research Laboratories. It con- 
sists of tungsten wires and steel 
plates through which the air is 
drawn. The wires charge the dust 
particles positively, while the steel 
plates are negatively charged. The 
dust particles stick to the steel plates, 
just as iron filings are drawn to a 
magnet. 

Noise is another enemy that must 
be defeated. It is harmful to the 
nerves, and there is too much of it 
in the average home. Sound-absorb- 


Prevents cold feet! 


ing material will keep noise from 
bounding around the house. 

A combination radio, phonograph, 
movie projector, and television re- 
ceiver will make your future home 
an entertainment center for the fam- 
ily. You press a button and the ma- 
chine will show you news all ove: 
the world—as it happens. Three- 
dimensional* and color television 
will make everything appear “solid’ 
and more natural. 

Fluorescent lamps will be used in 
lighting the post-war home. This 
type of lamp consists of a long, thin 
glass tube containing mercury. It is 
coated on the inside with phosphors, 
a substance that gives off light when 
exposed to ultraviolet radiations. 

The light that is produced is 
nearly as white as daylight. It is 
rich and glowing, but cool. 

If the coating of the phosphors is 
not put on a fluorescent lamp, and a 
special glass is used for the tube, it 
then gives off powerful germ-killing 
ultraviolet rays. They will keep the 
air in your home free of harmful 
bacteria. 

Plastics which are made of air 
water, coal, and limestone will be 
used for interior decoration in you 
home. Window-molding, doorknobs, 
and mantels of bright plastics will 
make your home more cheerful. 

Lucite, one of the new plastics 
can bend light around a corner 
Thus it will be possible to bring sun- 
light from the roof down to any 
room in your house. 


This article is No. 9 in Junior Scholastic’s 
series on new materials. Next issue: Airplanes 
Major reference for these articles is the forth- 
coming book MIRACLES AHEAD: (The Macmillan 
Company) by Frank Latham and Norman 
Carlisle. 
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Letter from Brazil 


Porto Alegre 
Dear Friends in the U. S. A.: 


I was very happy to hear that we 
might be allowed to write for your 
nagazine. And so I thank your editor 
who offers us this 
good opportunity 
for an American 
interchange of 
correspondence. 

I am going to 
write about my 
State, its people, 
its customs. 

My state, Rio 
Grande do Sul, is 
at the extreme 
south of Brazil. 
Consequently it is 
ool. When we travel through the in- 
terior we see many hills and fields as 
far as the eye can reach. This is the 
most beautiful part of the state. Here is 
the land of the gaucho. He is the most 
typical country man, with his wide 
breeches tucked into his boots, his 
broad-brimmed hat, and his poncho. 
His face is bronzed. He is our cowboy, 
vho drinks chimarrao and roasts his 
wn beef. 

The most outstanding things about 
im are his daring, his light hearted 
ess and his gayety, best expressed in 
rs special songs which he sings during 

> Feast of Saint John. 

‘1 remember the best celebration | 
ver saw. I was living then in the in- 
terior of the state, in the mountains. 
St. John’s Day comes in the middle of 
the winter. Huge bonfires were lighted 
ind the children began to leap around 
them. Later we saw great Indian 
anoes of colored paper which burned 
ip, one by one. while the canoes were 
lazing, the people sang: 


Leonor Scliar 


The canoe ascends, leaping high 
Then flames like a fiery dawn 
How fair the sky, 

How kind the night, 

Oh, Saint John, Saint John, 

My heart is a fire for you to light. 


In this gay atmosphere there is also 
work to do. The gaucho is busy when 
we pass by the ranches during the day- 
time — plowing his land, planting, 
harvesting, or perhaps tending his 
-attle. 

- Leonor Scliar 
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A HARD NUT 10 CRACK 


In Liverpool, England, in the year 
1867, a prosperous merchant took 
off his broadcloth -jacket, seized a 
mallet and hammered with all his 
strength on a brown nut. 

The nut was a babassu, and it was 
not even dented by the mallet. 

The merchant wiped his perspir- 
ing face, scowled at the nut, and 
told the Brazilian captain beside 
him: “I'm sorry, but we can't use 
these nuts. You say their kernels are 
fine to eat—but what good is that 
when you can't open the nuts? 
They're just too hard.” 

So the Brazilian captain left Eng 
land, and tossed his whole cargo of 
babassu nuts into the Atlantic Ocean. 
The first attempt at selling the bab- 
assu had been a failure. 

Fifty years passed. Another Bra- 
zilian boat arrived in Europe, carry- 
ing a cargo of babassu nuts This 
time the Brazilians had ‘cracked the 
nuts themselves, by hammering a 
knife into them. They took only “the 
kernels. Germany bought the whole 
shipload. The Germans soon came to 
realize, as the Brazilians had known 
for years, that the babassu is “a nut 
of all trades.” 


GOOD EATING 


The kernel is delicious to eat 
When it is crushed, it oozes fine oil. 
which can be used instead of coco- 
nut oil in making white soap. When 
we found our coconut oil supply from 
the East Indies and the Philippines 
cut off by the war, we looked to the 
babassu nut for help 

Babassu oil also goes into bullet- 
proof glass, margarine and explo- 
sives. As a light lubricant, the oil is 
better than cottonseed oil in that it 
doesn’t hurt bronze. It is almost as 
good as petroleum in operating Die- 
sel engines. 

And that’s only the babassu ker- 
nel. The hard husk (endocarp) of 
the nut makes excellent fuel and can 
be rendered into charcoal for oper- 
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“Agriculture in the Americas*’ 


Clusters of babassu nuts. 


ating charcoal-burning automobiles. 
The husk also yields coke, acetic 
acid and tar. 

The outside layer (pericarp) is 
fibrous and can be used in making 
brushes. The layer next to the out- 
side (mesocarp) can be ground into 
flour. 

The leaves can be woven to make 
huts, mats, hats and fish traps. 

The whole nut is sometimes 
burned to produce oily smoke for 
curing wild rubber. 


WHY NEGLECTED? 


All in all, the babassu is a wonder 
nut. Even so, the nut has been ne- 
glected in Brazil. The same old rea- 
son: too hard to crack. There are 
cracking machines that have enough 
strength to apply the 10,000 to 25,- 
000 pounds of pressure required, but 
they have two disadvantages: they 
are either too heavy to be moved 
from place to place, as needed; or 
they bruise the tender kernels, which 
turn rancid within 24 to 48 hours. 

Brazilian scientists are constantly 
working on new cracking equipment. 

Whatever amount of babassu 
Brazil produces, the U. S. will get 
75 per cent of it. 
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The Strange Case of 


HUNGARY 


UNGARY is a monarchy without a 
monarch. 


She is ruled by an admiral, without 

a navy. 

And she is probably the most willing of 
Germany’s allies—although the Hungarians 
do not like the Nazis. 

All these strange facts about Hungary 
are explained by the nation’s history after 
the First World War. 

Hungary, as a part of the Empire of 
Austria-Hungary, fought on the losing side 
in that war. At the close of the war, the 
victorious Allies broke up the Empire. 
Hungary became an independent republic. Much of her 
former te rritory was taken from her, and given to 


Czecho-slov akia, Rumania, and Yugoslavi ia. 

The Hungary that remained was less than a third of 
her former size. 

Some of the Magyars (people of Hungary) wished 
to live at peace in their republic. Others wished to re- 
gain the lost territories, by war if necessary. There was 
a period of unrest and revolution within Hungary. One 


form of government followed another. 

The man who finally rose to power was Admiral 
Nicholas Horthy. He had been an admiral in the navy 
of Austria- Hungary. 

Although Hungary no longer had a navy or even a 
seacoast, he kept his old title. 

Admiral Horthy obtained the help of the Rumanian 
Army and seized control of the Hungarian government. 
Hungary was proclaimed a monarchy, but no king was 
chosen. Instead, Admiral Horthy became Regent (ruler 
in place of the king). 

No king has ever been selected, and Admiral Horthy 
is still Regent. 

Under the rule of Admiral Horthy, Hungary has been 
“hungry —for more and more territory. It was for this 


Three Lions Photo 
When Hitler destroyed Czecho-slovakia, Hungarians de- 
stroyed posts on the Hungary-Czecho-slovakian border. 


Foto-Balkin from Black Star 
Hungarian army cadets getting a lesson in geography. 
Map shows Hungary the size Hungarians would like it. 


reason that Hungary was willing to join the Axis. The 
Hungarian rulers hoped to share in Germany’s con- 
quests, like a jackal following a lion. 

Hitler rewarded Hungary in 1938 by giving her a 
piece of Czecho-slovakia. In March, 1939, when Hitler 
broke up Czecho-slovakia completely, Hungary was al- 
lowed to have another piece—the Carpatho-Ukraine 
region. 

In 1940, Hitler decided to send troops through Hun- 
gary into Rumania. The Hungarians agreed to this plan, 
for they were eager to get a piece of Rumania. Hitler 
rewarded them with a large part of Transylvania—the 
mountainous, wooded region of western Rumania. 

Then, in 1941, Hitler decided to invade Yugoslavia 
and to send troops through Hungary for this purpose. 

The Hungarians balked at this, for they were friendly 
with the Yugoslavs. Count Csaky, the Hungarian For- 
eign Minister, went to Yugoslavia and signed a treaty 
of friendship. He promised that Hungary would neve: 
pe rmit German troops to march against Yugoslavi la. 

On his return trip to Hungary, Count Csaky died 
mysteriously—probably at the hands of Nazi agents. 

Count Teleki, Hungary's Premier, also stood fast 
against Germany's demands. One night in April he was 
awakened by a visit from the German Ambassador, who 
informed him that German troops were already march 
ing through Hungary to attack Yugoslavia. An how 
later, two shots rang out. Count Teleki had committed 
suicide because of his country’s shame. 

When Yugoslavia was defeated, Hungary received 
4,513 square miles of Yugoslav territory as her share of 
the spoils. 

By this time, Hungary had almost doubled her size 
Some of the Hungarian leaders were pleased with the 
results of their pro-Axis policy. But in their greed for 
territory, they had forgotten the price they must pay 
the Nazis. 

Hitler demanded that Hungary send troops to fight 
on the Russian front. The Hungarians had no desire to 
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fight Russia, but “their master’s voice” had spoken, and 
they must obey. Rumania had sent 14 divisions to the 
Russian front, and Hitler said that Hungary must do 
the same. Otherwise, he might give Transylvania back 
to the Rumanians. 

In this way, Hitler played his little satellite nations 
against one another—compelling them all to do his 
bidding. 

Hungarian troops suffered heavy losses on the Rus- 
sian front. Besides those killed and wounded, thousands 
died of typhus. 

The Nazis took over all important posts withip Hun- 
gary, just as if they had conquered the Hungarians. 

The Magyars have always been proud of their beauti- 
ful capital, Budapest. Now the city is full of Germans, 
who are eating the food of the rich Hungarian g grainland. 

The Hungarian people do not like this. Yet they have 
done very little to sabotage the Nazi war-machine. 
Poles, Czechs, Yugoslavs, Greeks, and others have blown 
up German troop trains and factories. and carried on 
guerrilla war against the Nazis. 

Recently the sre have been rumors that “Hungary 
wants peace. ” The Hungarian leaders no doubt fear that 

ie war is turning against them. They would be glad to 
nake peace, if they were allowed to keep the territory 

ey have’ seized. Would the United Nations consent to 
res ? It is not likely. 


HUNGARY AND THE MAGYARS 


, Most of Hungary is an agricultural plain, watered by 
- Danube River and its tributaries. The richest soil 

» Euaes produces crops of wheat, corn, sugar beets, 
nd tobacco. 

Farther to the east are the broad, level steppes.* 
White long-horned cattle, sheep, fine horses, and pigs 
graze across the countryside. In this part of the country 
are many camps of the gypsies, called Tziganes.* They 
provide music and entertainment for the colorful festi- 

ils of the Hungarian peasants. 

Hungary’s industries include flour milling, sugar re- 

ng, tobacco blending, sunflower- soap manufacturing, 

nd cotton spinning. 

Hungary has large deposits of bauxite, the ore from 
vhich aluminum is made. She ranks among the world’s 

iders in the production of bauxite. 

Hungary's people, the Magyars, are distantly related 

the Finns. They came as raiders from Asia in the 10th 

ntury, and se ttled along the Danube. In language, 
ippearance, and especially in horsemanship, the Mag- 
vars of today bear a resemblance to their Asiatic an- 
stors. 

Although Hungary is today on the side of the Axis, 

: people have a long history of struggle for freedom 
nd ) re nce. The Magyars were under Turkish 
» for more than two centuries, and later under the 

e a Austria. In the Revolution of 1848, Austrian rule 

s overthrown and a republic established, but it did 

t last long. Hungary then became a part of the dual 
nonarchy*® of Austria-Hungary. 

Che leader of the Revolution of 1848 was Louis Kos- 

th. As a champion of freedom, he was welcomed with 
euthusiasm when he visited the United States and 
britain. He is the greatest hero of Magyar democracy. 


Next Theme Article: Turkey. 
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HUNGARY BEFORE WORLD WAR | 


Red shows Hungary’s area when it was part of Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Solid lines are present boundaries. 














RUMANIA : 
Bucharest 





HUNGARY FROM 1918 TO 1938 


After World War |, defeated Empire was broken up, 
and Hungary was reduced to one-third its former size. 
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HUNGARY TODAY 


Kingdom of Hungary now includes regions seized from 
Czecho-slovakia (1 and 2), Rumania (3), Yugos ‘ivia (4). 


(Dotted lines show boundaries of Austria, Czecho-slovakia, Poland, 
and Russia before World War II.) 











V-MAN, Jimmy DOO-MUCH 


T SCHOOL in Nome, Alaska, 

Jimmy Doolittle was the small- 

est boy in the school, but he was as 

quick as lightning and had a repu- 
tation as a boxer. 

The Doolittle family went to 
Alaska in search of gold when Jimmy 
was very young. When he was 
twelve, his parents thought their son 
should grow up in a more comfor- 
table civilization. They took him 
back to his birthplace in Alameda, 
Calif. 

in high school Jimmy took special 
interest in automotive and machine 
shop work, in blacksmithing, foun- 
dry, and woodworking classes. 

His skill as a fighter was envied 
by many boys. One day, when he 
was wrestling in the gymnasium, a 
slender boy known for his singing 
voice said: “Hi! Crow!” Doolittle re- 
torted with, “Hi! Nightingale!” 

A moment later the crow and the 
nightingale were fighting like a pair 
of battling bantams. There was a 
dull thud. Nightingale was on the 
floor, and the spunky crow was 
crawling on top of him. The Night- 
ingale was Lawrence Tibbett, who 
today is a great opera singer. He is 
one of General Doolittle’s closest 
friends 

When Jimmy finished high school. 
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Official U. 8. Army Air Forces Photo 
Major General James H. Doolittle 


he studied mining at the University 
of California. 

He was still in college when the 
United States went to war in 1917. 
He joined the Air Service branch of 
the Army Signal Corps, and volun- 
teered for flying. 

Lieutenant Doolittle fast became a 
daring flyer and was eager to go 
abroad. But because he was one of 
its best flyers and gunners, the Army 
kept him in the U. S. to train others. 

Doolittle is a brilliant scholar in 
aviation engineering. He attended 


Official U. 8. Navy Photo 


Photo shows Doolittle (then Lieutenant Colonel) with his flyers aboard 
aircraft carrier, Hornet, in the mid-Pacific, on way to Tokyo takeoff. 


the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, where he earned two de- 
grees —the Master of Science and 
Doctor of Science. He has perfected 
many aviation instruments and 
safety devices. 

Doolittle made a hobby of smash- 
ing aviation records. In 1922, for 
crossing the country in 22% hours he 
received the Distinguished Flying 
Cross. Later he won the most cov- 
eted trophies any flyer can win: the 
Schneider Trophy, the Mackay 
Trophy, the Bendix Trophy, and the 
Thompson Trophy. 

When the Army started work to 
build up the Air Corps, one of the 
first men they called on was James 
Doolittle. His knowledge of aero- 
nautics, and his ability to put planes 
through tests himself, made him of 
great value to the Army Air Corps. 

Jimmy Doolittle will long be re- 
membered for his leadership in the 
air raid on the Japanese mainland, 
in April 1942. Aboard the carrier, 
Hornet, he told his men that thei: 
targets were Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, and Nagoya. 

On April 18, nearing the takeoff 
spot in the Pacific, the Hornet came 
within sight of an enemy patrol ves- 
sel. Doolittle wondered whether the 
Japanese boat had sent out a warn 
ing to Japan. 

They were 800 miles from Japan 
According to plan, the planes were 
to take off 400 miles from Japan. 
Now Doolittle decided it would be 
best to take off immediately. Even if 
the Japs had been warned they 
would not have had time to prepare 
defenses. 

Doolittle and his crew left in their 
B-25, the first bomber to take off. As 
Doolittle’s plane roared over Tokyo 
it flew so low the men could see the 
people’s faces in the streets. The 
bombs were planted, and the ship 
headed for the China Sea. 

At 10 p.m. the plane had flown 
for 18 hours. Then he ordered his 
men to bail out. They were over 
China. Doolittle, ragged and dirty, 
made his way with his men to Chung- 
king. 

For the brilliant and daring raid, 
Doolittle was given the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, the highest 
U. S. military award. In rank, Doolit- 
tle was advanced from a lieutenant- 
colonel to a one-star brigadier gen- 
eral. Now he is a two-star major 
general. 
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THIS IS THE HARDEST 
BALKAN OF THEM ALL 


Hungary — Theme Article, pp. 6, 7 


When it came to assembling our Theme Article this week 
on Hungary, we realized that, from the pupils’ viewpoint, 
this is the hardest Balkan of them all. We wish we could sit 
in with your class when the reports and discussion on this 
article take place. 

How much of it did they comprehend? What were their 
questions? (We think they should have the opportunity to 
ask the editor some questions.) What did they want to know 
about Hungary that our article did not answer? 


Pupils may compare Germany's treatment of Hungary 


with her treatment of (a) Denmark, (b) Greece, (c) 
Rumania, (d) Italy, (e) Bulgaria. 

In English classes pupils might use Germany’s invasion 
methods to illustrate a twentieth century version of the 
“Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing” fable. 

Now that the tide of war has changed, Hungary, like 
Portugal and Rumania (See Junior Scholastic, Nov. 1-6 and 
8-13), is beginning to writhe in her present political posi- 
tion. The Hungarian propaganda machine is unusually 
active. By posing as an innocent victim of Nazi aggression, 
Hungagy hopes to retain the land formerly part of Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, and Czecho-slovakia. 


Class Activities 


The class may consider to what extent Hungary is a victim 
ot Nazi aggression. Her size, geographic position, and the 
might of the German war machine should be taken into 
account. Pupils should not overlook the fact that Hungary 
was an active collaborator with the Nazis. She sent troops 
to fight with the German army, did not move to sabotage 
or trip the invaders, and shared land gains with Hitler. 

The class may conduct a Junior Peace Conference, mem- 
bers of the class representing the various United Nations. 
The subject of the meeting is: “What shall we do about 
Hungary’s boundaries?” Pupils representing Yugoslavia and 
Czecho-slovakia should make preliminary speeches to repre- 
sent their cases. 

Make a set of outline maps showing Hungary's boun- 
daries in 1914, 1920, 1942. The dual monarchy of Austria- 
Hungary followed the short-lived republic of Louis Kossuth, 
in 1848. From 1849-1867 Hungary was dominated by Aus- 
tria, but there was so much dissension and strife that Hun- 
gary was permitted to set up an independent kingdom. 
Discussion Question 

1. In the long run, will the Hungarians have gained or 
lost by having joined the Axis? 

Fact Questions 

1. What is the name given to the people of Hungary? 

2. Who is the Regent of Hungary? Who is the King? 

3. What is the capital of Hungary? 


4. What happened to the Austro-Hungarian Empire after 
World War IP 


5. Who was Hungary’s great champion of freedom? 


WEATHER AND THE WAR — p. 2 


The two articles on malaria together with last week's 
article on Geography and the Global War, pp. 3 and 4, can 
serve as an introduction to this week’s article on Weather 
and the War. 


Ask pupils to list the characteristic weather conditions 
ot deserts, tropics, plains, and mountain areas in different 
parts of the world. ; 

Diseases are often linked to climate and geographic tea- 
tures. The malaria mosquito, for example, is found to breed 
in warm, swampy areas. Sleeping sickness caused by the 
tsetse-fly is a product of Africa. 

Members of the class may be familiar with well-known 
weather lore, such as: 

“Red sky at night, sailors delight; Red sky at morning, 
sailors take warning.” Rheumatic twinges, aching corns 
predict rain; mackerel sky means change of weather; if the 
new moon tips up, it is holding back the rain, and so on. 

Ask pupils to discuss the reliability of these signs. 

The 1943 World Almanac, page 278, has a simple series 
ot rules for weather forecasting. A group of pupils may 


relish the job of being classroom meteorologists for a period 
of time. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why do the Russians usually forge ahead in their 
winter offensives? 


2. How does weather affect the type of equipment and 
clothing used by soldiers? 


Fact Questions 

1. How do we use the weather in military strategy? Give 
three examples. 

2. What is a meteorologist? 


_3. What kind of weather is best for a fighter plane? What 
kind do bomber pilots prefer? 


MALARIA — p. 11 


According to Paul De Kruif, noted scientist and writer, 
atabrine is vastly superior to quinine. The synthetic drug 
given in the form of pills can be relied upon to cure the 
majority of malaria cases in five days, while quinine requires 
a full month of unpleasant dosing. 

Secondly, natural quinine frequently has harmful results, 
causing buzzing in the ears and in many cases, déafness. 
The unpleasantness of its taste has been a serious detriment 
to successful treatment of malaria. 

One ton of atabrine can cure 600,000 malarious people 
while the equivalent in quinine would cure only 30,000. 
Much valuable cargo space is made available for other medi- 
cal supplies, flown to widely flung Army bases. 


Fact Questions 


1. How did we lose our greatest seurce of quinine? 
2. What is the cinchona tree bark used for? 

3. What is atabrine? 

4. What causes malaria? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS — p. 5 


The babassu nut takes its place beside the mighty soybean 
(see Junior Scholastic, Oct. 25, p. 16) as one of the adapt- 
able vegetables rediscovered to meet our wartime needs. 


Discussion Question 


1. What vegetable products other than the babassu nut 
are used to make manufactured goods? (Reread Miracles 
Ahead and What's New in Science articles, issues Sept. 27- 
Oct. 2, p. 6; Oct. 18-23, p. 9; Oct. 25-30, p. 16.) 

Fact Questions 
1. Why did an English merchant, in 1867, refuse to buy. 


the babassu nut? = [Continued on next page] 
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2. What nation bought the nut 50 years later? 

3. List three uses of the babassu nut. 

4. What are two disadvantages of the nut-cracking 
machines? 


POCAHONTAS — pp. 12, 13, 14 


The story of Pocahontas ties in with Thanksgiving observ- 
ances. Pupils may try writing short scenes to be presented 
before the class. The following incidents are suggested: (a) 
Maccomac and Pocahontas in the Grove-of-the-Spiked-Leaf; 
(b) Pocahontas offering food and drink to the captive; (c) 
Pocahontas begging Powhatan to spare John Smith; (d) 
Pocahontas and John Smith after she saves his life. 

English teachers may want to emphasize characteristic 
qualities of Pocahontas’ speech. Her statements are terse, 
simple, and metaphoric: “My prayers are dry. They lie like 
dead things on my heart.” “Your words bruise.” “You are 
the Sun. Do not put the Great Darkness upon the captive.” 

Pupils should strive for these effects in their dialogues to 
spotlight the Indian quality of the program. 

Simple costumes can be contrived from burlap sacks, 
feathers, and beads. 


MIRACLES AHEAD 
Inside the Home of Tomorrow — p. 4 


Discussion Questions 


1. In what way would better homes with greater con- 
veniences make for better citizens? 

2. Which of the following do you think will make the 
greatest contribution to postwar homes: sound-proofing; 


three-dimensional color television; fluorescent lamps; Lucite? 


Fact Questions 


f. Describe the refrigerator of the future. Why would it 
be better than the one we use today? 

2. What is radiant heating? 
3. What is the purpose of the Precipitron? 
4. How does Lucite improve the home of the future? 


V-MAN, JAMES DOOLITTLE — p. 8 


Doolittle is the ninth V-man in our series this term. We 
have taken the nine, their first and last names, and jumbled 
the letters. It may afford an amusing few moments for your 
pupils to unscramble the names. 


Ram Go Hall Serge—George Marshall 

Garment Broom Red N.Y.—Bernard Montgomery 
Union Table Oust Mt.—Louis Mountbatten 
Height Wiser Endow—Dwight Eisenhower 
Randolph Pay—Happy Arnold 

Grope Gate Apt—George Patton 

Unrail Chance Let—Claire Chennauli 

Jades Loom Title—James Doolittle 

Calk Ark Mr.—Mark Clark 


Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 


ACROSS: 1-pigeons; 6-sea; 7-nit; 10-Sol; 1l-ether: 13-IImen; 15-rod: 18- 
pro; 19-ape; 20-lanyard 


DOWN: 2-guerrilla; 3-O.S.S.; 4-neo; 5-Salerno; T-neutral; 8-it; 9-the: 
2-imp: 14-er; 16-OPA: 17-den 


Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 10 
t. QUIZ CROSTIC: Down: 1-Austria; 2-Transylvania; 4-Horthy; 5-Buda- 
pest. Across; 3-Kossuth; 6-typhus; 7-Magyars: 8-Russia; 9-Teleki. 
2. SUPERTROOPERS: a, b, a 
3. HOW WELL CAN YOU DOOLITTLE? b, b, c, b, c 
4, POSTWAR HOUSE: ec, a, b 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Because of the Thanksgiving holiday there will be 


no issue of Junior Scholastic next week. This break in 


scribers of their full quota of 16 issues for the semes- 


regular weekly schedule does not deprive sub- 


j 
) ter. Our next issue will be dated Nov. 29-Dec. 6. : 
/ Coming in the Next Issue 
) Theme Article: Turkey 
Miracles Ahead: Automobiles 
They Fought For Freedom: John J. Audubon 
Victory Quiz: Review Quiz 
Bib and Tuck } 
The Review Quiz in the next issue will cover the 
q 


material from issue of Oct. 25-30 through issue of Nov. 
29-Dec. 5. 
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Regarding International: Correspondence 
Among Pupils: Global Mailbag 


At the bottom of our Global Mailbag column for the first 
few issues this term we published the notice that readers 
wishing to write to boys and girls in foreign countries may 
do so through the International Friendship League, P.O. Box 
934, Boston, Mass. 

Each time we ran this notice, the boy or girl whose letter 
we published in that issue received hundreds of letters — 
one received more than two thousand letters from our read- 
ers. This was too much “foreign correspondence” for any 
one youngster to answer. So now the International Friend- 
ship League suggests the following plan, which we ask that 
you relay to your pupils. We have set it so that you may 
clip and post it on the bulletin board. 


IF YOU WANT A FOREIGN PEN PAL 


Do not write to the foreign girls and boys whose letters 
appear in Junior Scholastic’s Global Mailbag. If you want 
an international pen pal, send your request to the Interna- 
tional Friendship League, P.O. Box 934, Boston, Mass., en- 
closing a self-addressed and stamped (3c stamp) envelope 
for reply. The IFL will send you the name of a boy or girl 
(whichever you request) in a foreign land who is eager to 
have a U. S. pen pal. 


Teachers: This coupon is for your convenience 
in applying for VQ kit. Paste on penny postcard. 
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VQ CORPS, 


Junior Scholastic 
220 E. 42d Street, New York 17. N. Y. 


Please send ___ VQ membership cards, stamps, 
poster and certificate without charge or obligation 


Address the package to: 


NAME 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS. 





city STATE... 





at 
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SIGHT and SOUND 
RADIO PROGRAMS FOR NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 


SUNDAY 


University of Chicago Round Table. 
NBC, 1:30-2:00 p.m. Discussions of cur- 
rent social, political and economic issues, 
produced in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

‘America — Ceiling Unlimited. CBS, 
2:00-2:30 p.m. A dramatic report on 
what America is singing, saying, and read- 

ng. News from = iers abroad is pre- 
coat in the Flight Story of the Week. 
Sponsored by Lockheed and Vega Aircraft. 

New York Philharmonic Symphony. 
CBS, 3:00-4:30 p.m. Weekly concerts 
under the direction of Dr. Artur Rodzinski. 
As an intermission feature, Carl Van Doren 
directs “The American Scriptures,” with 
distinguished actors taking the part of fig- 
ures in American history. Sponsored by 
U. S. Rubber Company. 

Lands of the Free. NBC, 4:30-4:55 
p.m. NBC's Inter-American University of 
the Air presents dramas interpreting the 
economics of the Americas. The first series 
deals with The Americas and World Trade. 
Nov. 7, Travels of the Potato; Nov. 14, 
America Gives Corn to the World; Nov. 21, 
Discovery of the Amazon; Nov. 28, Jungle 
Railway; Dec. 5, The Coming of the Cow; 
Dec. 12, The Coming-of the Negro Slave; 
Dec. 19, The Return of the Free. 


MONDAY 


Science at Work. CBS, 9:15-9:45 a.m. 
The American School of the “Air presents 
dramatized stories of the tools of science. 
Dec. 6, The Gasoline Engine ( Mechanized 
Might); Dec. 13, The Steam Engine (Heat 
at Work). 


TUESDAY 


Gateways to Music. CBS, - 9:15-9:45 
a.m. The Music Educators National Con- 
‘erence, cooperating with the American 
School of the Air, offers music in its vari- 
us forms, from folk-song to symphony. 
Dec. 7, Marching Off to War; Dec. 14, 
The Christmas Spirit. 

Words at War. NBC, 11:30-12:00 
mid, Dramatizations of current books on 
he war and interviews with their authors. 
Presented in cooperation with the Council 
on Books in Wartime. 


WEDNESDAY 


New Horizons. CBS, 9:15-9:45 a.m. 
The American School of the Air continues 
its series of dramatic historical presentations 
against a background study of world geog- 
raphy. The Teacher's Manual includes an 
air-age map of the world designed to sup- 
plement this series. Dec. 1, The Age of 
Rubber (Malaysia and. Brazil); Dec. 8, 





All hours are Eastern War Time. 


Programs 
listed here are subject to change. 


King Cotton (Cotton Belts of the World); 
Dec. 15, Treasures of the Earth ( Distri- 
bution of Minerals). 


THURSDAY 


Tales from Far and Near. CBS, 9:15- 
9:45 a.m. Favorite modern and classical 
stories are dramatized by the American 
School of the Air. Dec. 2, Cinder Ike, by 
Hope Newell; Dec. 9, Shadow in the Pines, 
by Stephen Meader; Dec. 16, Nathaniel’s 
Witch, by Katharine Gibson. 

Music of the New World. NBC, 11:30- 
12:00 mid. Folkways in Music, an NBC 
Inter-American University feature, shows 
the relationship of music to the ways of 
living among peoples of the Americas. 
Dec. 2, The Changing Frontier; Dec. 9, 
Land of Vanished Cities; Dec. 16, Brazilian 
Gold; Dec. 23, Christian Folkways. A lis- 
tener’s handbook, Music of the New World, 
Vol. Ill, is available for 25c from the 
Southern Music Publishing Company, Edu- 
cation Division, 1619 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


FRIDAY 
This Living World. CBS, 9:15-9:45 


a.m. Students discuss current events and 
postwar problems on this American School 
of the Air presentation. Dec. 3, The Road 
to Tokyo; Dec. 10, Womanpower; Dec. 
17, Freedom from Want. 

Between the Bookends. BN, 3:45- 
4:00 p.m. Guest poets are interviewed by 
Ted Malone, and Scholastic’s Round Table 
contributors are featured on the third Fri- 
day of each month. 

Eyewitness. CBS, 7:15-7:30 p.m. 
Dramatized on-the-scene news stories of 
the week, selected from reports filed by 
correspondents all over the world 


. SATURDAY 
Of Men and Books. CBS, 9:45-10:00 


a.m. Reviews of books by Professor John 
T. Frederick, Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University. 

Youth on Parade. CBS, 10:00-10:30 
a.m. Activities of American youth at work 
helping to win the war. 

Consumer Time. NBC, 12:15-12:30 
p-m. Dramatizations, interviews, questions 
and answers on consumers’ problems. Pro- 


duced in cooperation with the U. S, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
For This We Fight. NBC, 7:00-7 


p.m. Following the first twenty-six ha 
grams in the series, NBC’s Inter-American 
University of the Air will devote the next 
five to expressions of viewpoints on which 
listeners ve requested farther informa- 
tion, as well as to more recent develop- 
ments in public opinion. Spiritual issues of 
the peace will be discussed on December 
25, and the series will conclude with a 
summary of the foreign licies of the 
United States, on January o 
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BASIC ENGLISH HELPS 


Teachers desiring to apply the study of 
Basic English in their own class work will 
be glad to know that a special folder on 
“Basic English in the Classroom,” prepared 
by Dr. |. A. Richards and his staff, has 
been published by Scholastic Publications 
and will be distributed free on request. It 
contains the lete Basic Word List and 
instructions for its use. Address: Teachers 
Service Bureau, Scholastic Publications, 220 
East 42d Street, New York 17. N. Y 




















The Big 3 in 1 Parade - 





16mm. Sound Film Feature! 


The most astounding aggrega- 
tion of wild animal thrills ever 
shown! Python versus tiger . . 
tiger versus crocodile . . . the wild 
elephant hunt .. . capture of the 
giant orang-outang. Filmed in the 
heart of the Malay jungle. Enter- 
taining and educational. 


8 REELS, RENTAL BASIS 


$15.00 Spot Booking 
$12.50 Series Booking 


Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. HS-15 New York 19 
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FOR perven ?) — FOR LASTING 
UNDERS FRIENDSHIP 


SHOW THESE THRILLING 
HISTORIC FILMS! 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATE, $15.00 Each per Day 
ONE DAY IN RUSSIA 55 Min. 


Written and narrated by Quentin Reynolds 
Most complete picture of life in Soviet Russio 
ever made. A factual panorama. 


SIEGE OF LENINGRAD 62 Min 


Narrated by Edward R. Murrow, ace CBS war 
correspondent. An epic of 17 months struggle 
by 3 million citizens, who finally smashed the 
Nazi ring of steel. 


Also U. S. War Short supplied FREE on same 
program if requested! ‘One World” Film Cata- 
log sent on request. Write Dept. $-11 


BRANDON FILMS «:' 
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Two Helpful Folders FREE fo 
readers of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


@ 4 


BASIC ENGLISH IN THE CLASSROOM 


by Dr. |. A. Richards 


OX OOOO 


x 


OOOO OX 


After you and your students have read Dr. 1. A. 
Richards’ timely article on What Is Basic English? 
in this issue of SeN1on ScHOLAstTic, you'll want to 
obtain a copy of this free four-page folder containing 
a complete list of the 850 Basic English words 
together with a special discussion of teaching meth- 
ods for the use of Basic English in the classroom 


KCC SSS 


This tolder was prepared especially for ScHOLasTic 

Macazines by Dr. I. A. Richards and his staff to 
help our many thousands of teacher users make better use of Basic English 
in connection with their classroom work. Dr. Richards of Harvard University 
is co-inventor with Dr. C. K. Ogden of Cambridge University, of the Basic 
English system and is its chief authority in the United States. 


OOK OK OOK 


CLUB VICTORY—A Community Program for 


the Juvenile Delinquency Problem 
by Gay Head 


OOOO OOK 


This booklet contains a reprint of five weekly Boy 
Dates Girl stories from Senior ScHOLasTic contain- 
ing one suggested program for a practical com- 
munity civic committee plan to help solve the 
growing juvenile delinquency problem. 


OOD OX 


These popular Boy Dates Girl stories were read 

by hundreds of thousands of high school students in 

recent issues of Senior Scuo.astic. They do not 

provide a perfect pattern for ~ this major national problem but present 
one possible solution that can be adapted to special localized needs—written 
in a popular interesting story form. 


Teachers Service Bureau 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
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Two Helpful Folders—Yours for the Asking 
TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 

SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES TE 11-15-43 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


OX 


AN EXTRA 
SERVICE FOR YOU 


COOK 


Please send me the free SCHOLASTIC folders checked below: 
BASIC ENGLISH IN THE CLASSROOM by I. A. 
Richards 


CLUB VICTORY—A practical Suggested Program for 
the Community Juvenile Deliquency Problem— 
by Gay Head 


xx 


These two folders are made 
available to teacher-users of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES as 
part of our longtime policy of 


OOOO 


aiding teachers and their stu- 


OO 


Name 





dents to meet major educational 
objectives. Merely paste the cou- 
pon below on a one cent govern- 


xX 


School 





OX 


Street Address 





ment post card for your copies 
of these two useful folders. 


OO 


City 





Ox 


P.O. Zone No. (if any) State 
Paste on the Back of a Penny Postcard and Mall Today 
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New l6mm Films 


CHINA’S 400,000,000 — Six - ree] 
sound film, depicting the heroic strug- 
gle of the Chinese people against ag 
gression. Available for sale or rental 
from Brandon Flims,°1600 Broadway. 
New York City. 


DOVER — One-ree!l sound film on 
Britain’s front line on the Channel coast 
Offensive preparations include training 
in tank tactics; anti-aircraft batteries. 
assault landing boats and fighter planes 
at work, Narrated by Edward R. Mur 
row. Available from your nearest film 
library or government depository 


PARIS CALLING — Twelve-reel tea- 
ture film dramatizing the story of the 
French underground movement fo: 
freedom. Randolph Scott and Elizabeth 
Bergner star in this Universal feature 
Available for rental through the Bell 
and Howell Filmosound Library, 1801 
1815 Larchmont Avenue Chicago 
Illinois. 

RUSSIANS AT WAR — Seven-ree! 
sound film showing how Russian civil- 
ians, guerrilla units and paratroopers 
live, work and fight for victory. Narra 
tion in English. Available for sale or 
rental from Brandon Films. 

SCATTERGOOD BAINES — Feature 
length sound film of Clarence Buding- 
ton Kelland’s well-known character of 
fiction and radio. Guy Kibbe is featured 
as Scattergood. Entire series of three 
features includes Scattergood Baines 
Scattergood Pulls the Strings, and Scat 
tergood Meets Broadway. Available for 
sale or rental from Walter O. Gutlohn, 
Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 
City. 

WARTIME NUTRITION — One-ree! 
sound film stressing the importance of 
the economical use of our food supply 
during wartime, and outlining proper 
diets from the standpoint of nutrition 
Available without charge from your 
nearest Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture 
Bureau, or U. S. Government film de- 
pository. 

WINGS OF YOUTH—Two-reei sound 
film on Canada’s preparation for a new 
future in the air. Includes scenes o! 
pilot training, construction of air fields 
and manufacturing of machines and 
equipment. Available for sale or rental! 
from the National Film Board of 
Canada, 84 East Randolph Street, Chi 
cago, Illinois. 

YOUR DOLLARS—IN UNIFORM— 
Two-reel sound film, with commentar\ 
by Mark Hawley, devoted to the role of 
our savings deposits in financing the wa 
effort. Produced by the Savings Bank 
Association of New York State, and 
available without charge from thei! 
motion picture division, 110 E. 42 St., 
New York City. 
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THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 
FRANCIS ASBURY (1745-1816) 


Pioneer Methodist Bishop 


OHN WESLEY sent Francis Asbury to America in 1771 as a 

Methodist missionary. In 1784 his appointment as superin- 
tendent of all churches was approved by the first American 
Methodist Conference. The title of superintendent was changed 
to bishop in 1787. 

Bishop Asbury traveled on horseback more than 5,000 
miles every year during his long term of office. His salary 
was only $80 a year. He had no home, though he was a 
welcome guest and led family prayers in thousands of Ameri- 
can homes. 

Asbury knew well every part of his adopted country. He 
and his “itinerant” preachers led the westward march of 
migration across the Alleghenies. In his lifetime a scattered 
band of a few hundred members was transformed into a 


flourishing body of 200,000. 
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2 ASBURY 


HAD 70 REMAIN /N H/QING FOR TWO YEARS UNTIL AMERICAN OFFICIALS 
DISCOVERED THAT HE HAD EXPRESSED SYMPATHY FOR THE COLONIES, 


7 METHODIST PREACHERS WERE ACCUSED OF 
FAVORING ENGLAND DURING THE AMERICAN REVO ~ 
LUTION AND SOME OF THEM WERE ATIACKED BY MOBS. 
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B ASBURY WAS SERIOUSLY ILL THROUGHOUT HIS LIFE, BUT HE REFUSED |g 
70 REST. ONCE KE HAD HIMSELF TIED TO THE SADDLE $0 HE COULD CON-|EF 


TINVE HIS JOURNEY. [ 
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WAS THE MOST VIGOROUS OPPONENT OF SLAVERY IN THE AMERICA OF HIS TIME. TODAY BU/7 CROWS AND METHODIST PREACHERS, 





DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN, TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 
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Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. QUIZ CROSTIC 


Write the correct words in appropriate squares below. 
Score 4 points each. Total, 36, 


DOWN: 1. Nation that formed dual monarchy with Hungary. 
2. Territory Hungary took from Rumania. 
4. Regent of Hungary. 
5. Capital of Hungary. 
ACROSS: 3. Greatest hero of Hungarian democracy, Louis 
6. Disease suffered by Hungarians fighting for the Axis. 
7. Name of the Hungarian people. 
8. Country against which Hungarian troops tought. 
9. Hungarian Premier who shot himself when German 
troops crossed Hungary to attack Yugoslavia. 


My score 


2. SUPERTROOPERS 


Answer the following questions by underlining the correct 
answer to each. Score 8 points each. Total, 24. 
1. Why is a parachute invasion important strategically? 
(a) The enemy is taken by surprise. 
(b) Paratroopers can shoot at the enemy while they 
are still in the air. 
(c) Descending chutes screen the gun emplace- 
ments and ground troops from the enemy. 
2. Why do planes fly close together when paratroopers 
jump? 
(a) To protect the troopers from bombers overhead. 
(b) To allow troopers to land 50 to 75 yards apart. 
(c) To make the enemy think there are more planes. 
8. What is the advantage of a low jump? 
(a) The paratrooper is less likely to be shot. 
(b) The paratrooper has a softer fall, 
(c) The paratrooper can see where he is going. 


My score 
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3. HOW WELL CAN YOU DOO-LITTLE? 


Complete the following statements by underlining the 
correct answers. Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 


1. As a boy, Jimmy Doolittle went to school in (a) Eng- 
land; (b) Alaska; (c) Canada 

2. In World War I, Doolittle (a) shot down five German 
planes and became an ace; (b) remained in the U. S. as an 
instructor; (c) ferried bombers to war zones. 

3. In April 1942, Doolittle led the raid on (a) Berlin; 
(b) Ploesti; (c) Tokyo. 

4. His plane took off trom (a) Randolph Field, Texas; 
(b) an aircraft carrier; (c) an island in the Pacific. 

5. Today, Doolittle is a (a) lieutenant-colonel; (b) four 
star general; (c) major general, 


My score 


4. POSTWAR HOUSE 


Answer the following questions. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 15. 
1. What is a Precipitron? 

(a) a dishwashing machine; (b) weather forcast- 
ing instruments; (c) machine to catch dust in 
the air. 

2. What kind of light does a fluorescent lamp give off? 

(a) white light; (b) multi-colored light; (c) gas 

light. 
$3. What can Lucite do with light? 

(a) regulate dimouts; (b) bend light around cor 

ners; (c) store up light to use at night. 


My score 


My total score 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


demolitionist (dehm-oh-LI-shun-ist), p. 16 One who 
destroys. In war, one who is assigned to destroy bridges, 
railroads, etc. 

dual monarchy, p. 7. A form of government where 
the power is given to two kings, neither of whom may 
interfere with the rights and powers of the other. 

Gestapo (geh-SHTA-poe), p. 11. German secret po- 
lice organized by Adolf Hitler in 1933. The word is a 
contraction of Geheime Staatspolizei. 

prevailing winds, p. 2. The prevailing winds are the 
winds that blow over an area from a certain direction 
most of the time. 

steppes (steps), p. 3. Vast, level, treeless plains of 
southeastern Europe and Asia. 

three dimensional, p. 4. The third dimension refers 
to the thickness of an object or depth of a scene; first 
and second dimensions are length and breadth. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Tziganes (tsee-GAHNZ), p. 7, Hungarian gypsies. 
Horthy (HOER-teh), p. 6. 





Magyar (MAG-yar, MOD-yore, Hungarian), p. 7. 
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what's new in 


SCIENCE 





MALARIA 


Part Il—Treatment 

AST week you read about the cause 

of the dreaded disease, malaria. (See 
Junior Scholastic, p. 10.) Now you will 
learn about the prevention and treat- 
ment of malaria. 

In 1638 the Countess of Cinchon, 
wife of the Spanish governor of Peru, 
was cured of malaria with a bitter 
powder given her by an Indian herb 
doctor. It was pounded from the red 
bark of a tree. Thereafter, the tree was 
named after the countess and was called 
the cinchona tree. 

The drug made from the bark of the 





PORTS 


What’s in a Number 


AKE any number from 00 to 100 and 

you ‘re sure to come up with a num- 
ber that some athlete has made famous. 

We refer, of course, to those big, 
block numbers athletes wear on their 
chests or backs, or on both. They're 
as much a part of the sporting scene, 
these days, as foul lines or sideline 
markers. And they do their share to 
make sportswatching fun. 

Sometimes an athlete will make his 
number as well known as his name. 
lake Red Grange, the greatest open- 
field runner of all time. He made 77 
the most famous number in sports his- 


NEW MOVIES 


CORVETTE K-225 
ww Universal 


A corvette is a streamlined midget 
destroyer used by the Royal Canadian 
Navy. Only 200 feet long, it carries 
a crew of 60. Thanks to their ability to 
scout out subs and attack them quickly, 
corvettes have play ed a big part in con- 
voying and wiping out German sub- 
marines in the North Atlantic. 

Corvette K-225 is as streamlined as 
its namesake. Most of the film’s footage 
is taken up with the breathless history 
of the corvette’s building, launching, 
and coming of age on a North Atlantic 
convoy. 

Enemy submarines and planes, and 
a storm at sea, keep you on the edge of 
your seat. 


tree is called quinine. Ninety per cent 
of the world’s supply comes from Java. 
When the Japanese conquered the 
Dutch East Indies in March 1941 the 
United Nations lost a most important 
drug. There was only one thing to do: 
make a substitute for quinine. 

The German Army had been using 
as a substitute a synthetic drug called 
atabrine. Before the war, German manu- 
facturers sold the atabrine formula to 
the U. S., but they failed to tell us the 
whole formula. They did not believe 
our chemists could find the missing link. 

But Dr. A. E. Sherndal of the Win- 
throp Chemical Co., in New York City, 
completed the atabrine formula. He 
found that the missing ingredient came 
from coal tar. Soon we were producing 
atabrine at the rate of 500,000,000 pills 
a year. 


To rid the earth of malaria, we must 


tory. He wore it back m his Univer- 
sity of Illinois football days and, later, 
with the Chicago Bears. Every time he 
stepped onto a gridiron, his 77 became 
the center of attraction. 

00. Yes, sir, Bobo Newsom, the 
screwball pitcher, is on his way to mak- 
ing this number famous. After being 
traded for the umpity-umpth time, he 
adopted this number upon reaching 
Washington last season. 

No. 1. Reggie McNamara, the old 
iron man of six-day bicycle races, car- 
ried No. 1 thousands of miles, going 
around in circles. 

No. 3. There never was but one num- 
ber “3”— Babe Ruth. It became as much 
a part of the Babe as his dainty, minc- 
ing steps and his mighty “cut” at the 
ball. 

No. 4. Right behind Babe in the bat- 
ting order came Lou Gehrig and his 


PARIS AFTER DARK 
M 20th Century-Fox 


This story of the German occupation 
of France has a new kind of hero. Jean 
Blanchard (played by Philip Dorn) is 
a French soldier who has been a pris- 
oner in a Nazi concentration camp. 


Jean comes back to Paris from the 
concentration camp to find that his wife 
Yvonne (Brenda Marshall) is a leader 
in the Paris underground. Yvonne is 
a nurse, attached to a hospital near a 
war plant. The Gestapo*® is trying to 
track down saboteurs whose work is 
interfering with production in the plant. 
Jean, afraid she may be caught by the 
Gestapo, wants Yvonne to stop working 
with the underground. But when 
Yvonne’s brother is murdered by the 
Nazis, Jean forgets his own fears. 

This film gives you an idea of what it 
would be like to live under the Nazis. 


11 


make war on the malaria mosquitoes. 
In India, trained workmen go from 
house to house spraying insecticide on 
rafters where mosquitoes like to drowse. 

With spray, screening, head nets, and 
long gloves to protect them our ground 
crews have cleaned up the African 
Gold Coast. They changed it from a 
malaria pest hole to a safe air-ferry 
base. 

The swamplands along the upper 
Burma Road were breeding grounds for 
mosquitoes. U. S. medical squads 
poured old engine oil on the swamps 
to kill the young larvae. 

Until recently, South America was 
fairly free of malaria. But in 1930 the 
dreaded gambiae mosquitoes came over 
on airplanes from Africa. Scientists, 
doctors, nurses, and engineers working 
together now have the upper hand in 
the South American war on mosquitoes. 


“4.” After Lou’s retirement, the Yankees 
retired his number with him. No Yankee 
player will ever wear that number again 
a fitting tribute to a great player and 
sportsman. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7. Belonged to the 
most dazzling of all front lines in hock- 
ey —the famous Ranger line of Bill 
Cook, Bun Cook and Frankie Boucher. 

No. 7. Perhaps the greatest center, 
Mel Hein, and the greatest quarterback, 
Dutch Clark, in the history of football 
wore this number throughout their high 
school, —- and pro careers. 

No. - The outstanding football 
player Py 1936. a. arty Kelley, of Yale, 
made people “ conscious with his 
flair for ceed pass catches, tackles 
and fumble recoveries. 

No. 98. The most popular number in 
recent football history, worn by Mich- 


igan’s wonderful Tommy Harmon. 


YMOVIE CHECKUP 





“Tops, don't miss ““Worthwhile “So-se 

WAM Jane Eyre. Holy Matrimony. 
Lassie Come Home. Watch On the 
Rhine. This Is the Army. Stage Door 
Canteen. 

wi Hostages. Corvette K-225. Prin- 
cess O'Rourke. Johnny Come Lately. 
The Man from Down Under. Girl 
Crazy. Thousands Cheer. Lady Takes a 
Chance. Phantom of the Opera. Clau- 
dia. So Proudly We Hail. Destroyer. 
Someone to Remember. Adventures of 
Tartu. Heaven Can Wait. The Fallen 
Sparrow. 

M Adventure in Iraq. Paris After 
Dark. Man from Music Mountain. Win- 
tertime. Silver Spurs. Sky's the Limit. 
Salute to the Marines. First Comes 
Courage. 
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Thanksgiving is only a little more 
than a week away. It is fitting that we 
celebrate this truly American holi- 
day with a story about the Amer 
ican Indians and early settlers. The 
legend of Pocahontas and Captain 
John Smith is a favorite folk-tale of 
our early history. We begin our 
story as the Indians are preparing 
for the Death Ceremony. Captain 
Smith has already been captured, 
and the _ thirteen-year-old Indian 
Princess prays that the life of the 
white captive may be spared 


OCAHONTAS was obliged to 

help prepare the captive'’s Feast- 
of-Last-Hours. She did so, but she 
also ran to old Maccomac, prophet 
of the tribe, to implore him: “Pray 
hard to Git-chi Ma-ni-to, the Great 
Spirit. My prayers are dry. They lie 
like dead things on my heart.” 

‘Bad things come when faith in 
good things is lost,” he told her. “Go 
back to O-ma-wa who is preparing 
the feast. Smile as you work. Do not 
give up hope " 

The triumphant procession filed 
quietly into the village with the 
captive white man in bondage. Cap- 
tain John Smith had faced death 
many times. He had almost died of 
starvation in prison camps of Cas- 
tile. Sinking vessels in the Mediter- 
Atlantic had 
drawn him toward a watery grave 
more than once. He had come close 


ranean and on the 


to dying from blood-poison caused 
by a great iron collar that had been 
clamped about his neck by a Turk- 
ish captor. Sultans had all but cut 
off his head with scimitars. These 
had been experiences to break the 
strength of a Goliath, but John Smith 
had come through unbeaten. Fiend. 
ish or not, no Red Men were to 
have the honor and pleasure of 
crushing his spirit. On that point he 
was determined. 

He grinned. He waved his hat at 


POCAMONTAS, 


Young American Princess 


the Powhatan Indians _ encircling 
him. At the same time he could not 
help noticing that most of them 
were in a bloodthirsty mood 

His heart pounded against nis 
bare ribs His temples throbbed 
His breath came fast. He could not 
contro] such actions, yet he knew 
that if they were noticed he would 
be judged a coward, which would 
make his death certain. Sitting bolt 
upright, he feigned interest in the 
starry heavens. 

The Indian Princess Pocahontas 
looked at him. She marveled at his 
chestnut-colored hair and _ beard 
which were brilliant in the firebrand 
light. Though he was smaller than 
most Indian warriors, he gave he 
the impression of being able to 
overcome any one of them. Strength 
showed in his limbs and body. Power 
ot another kind showed in his face. 
And John Smith’s expression made 
the Princess think about the best 
things on earth. 


By MILDRED CRISS 


Watching her, Maccomac whis- 
pered: “I, too, fee] that he is a brave, 
a noble man.” 

In turning toward his captor O-pe- 
kank, Smith had caught sight of the 
Princess. There was a smile of pity 
on her lips, and the phrase, “A little 
savage angel,” flashed through his 
mind. Her dark eyes were fixed upon 
his. He saw the look of pain on her 
lovely face. Deeply touched, he 
thought: “How strange that a child 
should buoy my courage.” 

Then he noticed the three white 
eagle feathers in her headdress. He 
recognized them as symbols of high 
distinction and guessed that she was 
the favorite daughter of the Great 
Chief. Not wanting her to think that 
he was appealing for help, Smith 
looked away. 

Smith kept his eyes on the per- 
formers dancing the dances of the 
Death-Festivities. Tom-toms beat, 
reed flutes piped, the dancers sur- 
rounded the Captain. They bounded, 


Tilustrations by Mare Simont, from “Pocahontas, Young American Princess’’ (Dodd, Mead & Company) 


Pocahontas defies her father to save John Smith’s life. 
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leaped, crouched, crept, crawled, 
wriggled, writhed, darted at Smith, 
then sprang back to bound, leap and 
repeat their motions again and again 

The wild demonstration of 
strength and agility went on for 
hours. Then his feast began—his, for 
superstition prevented the Indians 
from sharing repasts with a captive 
who was about to close his eyes in 
the Long Sleep. 

The Captain would not touch so 
much as one drop or morsel of the 
food spread before him, yet he was 
faint from hunger. He would not 
give his captors the satistaction of 
gloating over him while he con 
sumed what they called the Feast 
t-Last-Hours 

Maccomac understood this, and 
knowing that nourishment would be 
helpful in the hours of awful tor 
ment, the Ancient One told O-ma 
wa: “He may eat for the Princess 
Let her take him something. Where 
is Pocahontas?” 

“In the Grove-ot-the-Spiked-Leat 
praying. She would not stay here. 
“I go to her,” said Maccomac. 
Finding Pocahontas lying pros. 
trate before an ido] he asked her, 


“Did I not tell you that faith in good 
things and hope must never die? 
Where is your courage, Breast-of-an- 
Eagle? Is it noble or brave to lie 
here weeping?” 

Rising quickly she answered in low 
tones: “You hurt me. Your words 
bruise. They should. O, dearest An- 
cient One, I am ashamed ” 

“No matter. There is still much 
time. You shall approach the White 
Warrior ” 

“I may serve him?’ 

“You may serve him But first | 
would tell you that I have gone 
again and again to Powhatan, your 
father I have wanted him to see 
you, so that you might plead with 
him to have mercy. Each time he 
shouted at me to go away. He has 
no feeling left for anyone but you. 
Do not doubt your ability to turn 
the course of your father’s thinking. 
When the brave captive looks at 
you, let him see a happy face. Let 
him see light in your eyes. Now run 
on.” 

Pocahontas rushed to O-ma-wa 
who was busily giving orders to ma 
trons and maidens who stood beside 
large, earthen cauldrons swung 


above fire pits. “Not steaming meats,” 
the Princess said. “I would quench 
his thirst first. Bee-sugar, black 
cherry and dew-water.” 

Kneeling before him, she held out 
her offering with both hands. Her 
voice was so low that he could 
scarcely hear her imploring: “Please 
take this. It will help you.” 

She rose and smiled at him. It was 
a bright smile. 


Tue sun was almost down when 
the lengthy requirements of the 
ceremony had been duly fulfilled. 
Throwing his zigzagged body 
smeared with paint before Pow- 
hatan the chief, the medicine-man 
shrieked: “The captive would bring 
us evil! Not good! Evil! Very much 
evil!” 

Pocahontas ran to her father, drop- 
ping on her knees she implored: 
“Have pity! You are great. You are 
the Sun! I beg you. Do not put the 
Great Darkness upon the captive. 
Let him live to help you, to help us 
all!” 

Powhatan bawled at her: “My 
heart is closed against your folly! Be 

(Continued on next page) 
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COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Have a “Coke” = ‘antes N ee 


.. from Arizona to Australia 


At home or abroad, when the American soldier says Have a “Coke” to a 
stranger, he’s made a new buddy. From Minneapolis to Melbourne, Coca-Cola 


stands for the pause that refreshes—has become the mark of the good neighbor. 
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TRADE 


“Coke” = = Coca-Cola 
It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That's why = . 
Coca-Cola called 
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As human and personal a 
book as has ever been 
written about Lincoln. 


In memorable text and 
32 magnificent full-page 
illustrations, Lincoln 
emerges in all his hu- 
manity, his humor, his 
personal greatness. 


Jllustrated. $3.50 


By James Daugherty 


A. Jincoln 


The VIKING PRESS 


PT BOAT 


By Henry B. Lent 


Meet Bob Reed, a young en- 
sign and follow him through 
his training at the Melville, 
R. 1. base. A thrilling story of 
Uncle Sam's Mosquito fleet— 
the fastest things afloat—and 
the men who command them 
Many official photos. $2.00 


This is the fourth of Henry Lent’s 
timely books on different branches 
of our country’s armed services 
Each presents valuable and inter 
esting information as well as dra- 
matic stories. 

* AVIATION CADET 

* AIR PATROL 

* BOMBARDIER 





'rior soul, he cried out: 


‘God! Prote€t the child!” 


'then bidden: 
| walk in peace!” The proud old chief 








POCAHONTAS 


(Continued from preceding page) 


still, Pocahontas!” Pushing her from 
him the old chief stood up. She lay 
at his feet, and seeing her there 
made him shut his eyes and tremble 
as he commanded the medicine- 
men: “Take the captive’s life!” 

Though he had suffered much, 
John Smith’s strength was not en- 
tirely gone He opened his eyes, 
watched two large flat stones being 
moved to his side. No sound of any 
kind escaped from his lips. He did 
not wince when the Red Men 
dragged him, laid him on his back, 
bound his limbs, his body, his head 
to the rocks. His executioners were 
two of the medicine-men who had 
tortured him. He gave up hope, 
asked God to have mercy upon his 
soul, then closed his eyes for what 
he believed to be the last time. 

No one moved except the medi- 
cine-men who lifted the clubs. One, 
two, seconds passed. With the third 
came a shriek. 

The Captain opened his eyes and 
saw the Little Savage Angel rushing 
to him. Before he could warn her, 


she flung herself upon him. He felt 


her arms about his neck. 
Touched to the quick ot his war- 
“Almighty 


Powhatan was beside himself. He 
tottered as he held out his hands. 
Pocahontas defying him! But there 
was his daughter lying upon the 


|White Warrior's breast. One quick 
| hand gesture and she, too, would be 


crushed to death. Giving way to his 


_special weakness, Powhatan let both 


arms fall to his side. He faltered, 


_gulped, then commanded: “Let the 


prisoner go!” 
One and all his tollowers were 
“Go away. Let me 


disappeared from the Blood Woods. 
And the Princess helped to dress 
the Captain’s wounds with oak 
leaves. 
John Smith had not strength to 


|speak and she could find no words, 


for him except: “All, all is well. All 


| will be well. I am glad for you, Great 
| White Father.” 


Pocahontas, Young American Princess is a con- 
densed excerpt from the book of the same name 
by Mildred Criss. It is used by permission of the 
publishers, Dodd, Mead & Company. 


SOME FUN 


And Keep Your Shirt On! 


A skater had not seen the “Danger 
Sign” at the far end of the pond. The 
thin ice had given way, and he was 
freezing in the icy water. A guard came 
up and throwing a — to him said, 
“Now sir, just keep cool.” 


Clarence McGhee, Grade 9% 
Claymont School, Claymont, Del 


Fair Warning 


“How do you know a Dodge car 
doesn’t need a horn?” 

“Why, right on the tront bumper it 
says, ‘Dodge Brothers Dodge.” + 


George Given, Grade 6, 
Coane Way School. Miami. Fla 


Barracks Etiquette 
Sergeant: “Why didn’t you obey or- 
ders when I said ‘Company, Halt!’” 
Rookie: “Well, I’ve been here tor 
three weeks now, and don’t feel like 


company any more.” 


Shirley Nedeau, Grade 8, 
Stevens Jr. H.S.. Claremont. N. H 


Could Be! 


Teacher: “Who was the greatest of 
all inventors?” 

Jimmy: “Edison.” 

Teacher: “And why?” 

gm | “He invented the phonograph 

28 xs ple would sit up at night and 
use his electric light.” 


Renee Court, Grade 6 Symonds School, Keene, N. H 


JOKE OF THE WEEK 


Joke of the Week and a special an- 
nouncement for our JSA jokesters ap- 








Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 
Way of Getting 


pears on page 15. 


Build this authentic %°’ 
“CURTISS” P-40 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


* Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 


Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build’ 


Send 5¢ for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 36-inch 
Industrial Training War Models, 16 authentic 4” 

scale War Models, and 2 Adv anced and Secondar; 
Glider Models. (No free copies.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 


4508C80!1 LORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 
500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly or 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only {0¢ to serious approval 


applicants!! Money back ‘if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO Dept 1t2. Jamestown. New York 


Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest \&/ 
quality. Reasonable prices from S5c up. Write }Y 
B today. Dept. P. Metal Arts Co., Rochesier, N.Y. 











Joke of the Week 
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Birds used by paratroopers tor commu- 
nications. 
6. Large body of water 
7. Egg of an insect. 
10. The sun. 
Substance that fills all space. 
Russian lake near Staraya Russa. 
Stick. 
In favor of. 
. Large monkey. 
Cord worn around the neck to which 
is attached a knife or whistle. 


Fighter in an unofficial army. 

. Office of Strategic Services. 
Prefix meaning new. 

. Port in Italy where the U. S. 5th Army 
made its landing. 

7. A nation that takes no part on either 
side in war. 

. Pronoun, third person singular. 
Definite article. 

. Mischievous spirit. 

. Suffix showing comparative degree of 
adjectives. 

6. Office in charge of fixing prices. 

7. Lair. 
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Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
lition next week. 


Last Week's Solution 


ACROSS: 1-Brozovich; 8-led; 9-mon; 10-Orel; 
2-Rangers; 15-at; 16-Po; 18-Andarts; 23-riot; 24- 
et; 25-use; 27-Commandos. 


DOWN: 1-blow; 2-re; 3-odor; 4-omen; 5-Volga; 
-in; T-hoist; 11-Ra; 13-rap; 14-eon; 16-panic; 
7-harem; 19-Rita; 20-to; 21-stud; 22-ties; 24-P.M.; 


5-so 


NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


There will be no issue of Junior 
Scholastic next week because of the 
Thanksgiving holiday. 

This break in our regular schedule 
does not deprive subscribers of their 
full quota of 16 issues for the se- 
mester. 


Top humor honors, a JSA button and 
gold stars go this week to Madeline 
Best, Grade 6, P.S. 189, Brooklyn, New 
York, for submitting the following joke: 


Employer: “Well, what do you want?” 

Employee: “Twelve dollars.” 

Employer: “Per month, per week, or 
perhaps?” 





Something New 
Has Been Added 


From now on, all pupils whose 
jokes are chosen as the Jokes of the 
Week will receive two gold stars. 
These stars may be pasted on your 
JSA button and on your acknowl- 
edgement card. Pupils whose jokes 
have been printed in the Joke of 
the Week space since Sept. 13, 
1943, may apply for their gold stars. 
Send stamped (3 cent stamp), self 
addressed envelope to Junior Schol- 
astic, 220 E. 42d St.; New York 
7. os Be 











Food For Thought 


Bill: “It looks to me as if you got 
cheated on this diamond ring.” 

Will; “Not me! I know my onions.” 

Bill: “Maybe, but not your carats!’ 


Malcolm McDougal, Mason School, Grade 5, Akron. Ohio. 


This is the Army 


A soldier had been peeling potatoes | 
until his hands ached. Turning to his 


fellow K.P. he said: “What did that ser- 
geant mean when he called us K.P.?” 

“I don’t know,” replied his co-worker, 
“but from the look in his eye, I think he 
meant Keep Peeling.” 


Evelyn Ransom, Grade 7, Laurinburg H.8 
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Rodney de Sarro, in Collier's 
“Where the heck did you find it, 


Mom? Last time I saw it, it was lost!’’ 
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AndLaughs 
This Big 


At a Price 
This Big ... 


Send your rush order for 


BIB AND TUCK 


by Gay Head 


There’s a treat for you in this big 
book of 19 Bib and Tuck Stories. 
They’re all about the lively doin’s of 
the smoothest brother and sister in 
Junior High. Watch the fireworks 
when Bib and Tuck interview a top 
bandleader, run a school paper col- 
umn, make a swell party out of a 
dull gathering—and in general give 
you bright ideas for 


your own gang’s Only 5c 


good times. 


‘ “My 
» 
_ i 


19 sparkling stories, 
64 big pages, printed 
in red and black, 
with lots of amusing 
pictures. A big buy 
at ONLY 25¢ A 
COPY 


Order 10 or more 
copies through your 
teacher, and it'll cost 
only 15¢ a copy. 

















Just Fill Out ! 
| This Coupon JR-11-15-43 
| SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
| A Service Division of Scholastic Magazines I 
1 220 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Here’s my quarter for this swell BIB AND | 
TUCK book: l 
| Name 
| Address . | 
City | 
| State P. O. Zone No.___ 
C Enclosed find $______ for _____ copies | 
Lawsupatesp csvenrenpesbdenenemn on am OS o> om om ee enamam — 














AIR WEEK 


Our Paratroopers Are Dropping in 
On Enemy, Taking Him by Surprise 


sf 





Internationa! News photo 


SUPERMAN? WELL, HE’S THE NEXT 
THING TO IT. HE’S PARATROOPER 
DAN SUMLIN, READY TO DROP. 


One of the first things you're 
told, when you are accepted as 
a Paratrooper, is that now you 
are a Superman. 

“You're in the Paratroopers 
now, and Paratroopers are Su- 
permen,” says the officer to the 
recruits. 

Well, if Paratroopers aren't 
Supermen, at least they're the 
next thing to it 

They have proved it many 
times. For instance, in the battle 
of Sicily. If it hadn’t been for 
the parachuting troops which 
landed behind the enemy lines, 
the Nazis might have succeeded 
in driving Patton's troops off the 
The country was 

they jumped at 

night. A stump or a oak could 
easily many a 
broken leg. And did cause some 
breaks and many sprains. But 
most of the men landed without 
mishap and carried out their 
assignments with great courage 
and fighting ability 


beac hheads. 
rugged, and 


have aused 





And at Lae, in New Guinea, 
our Paratroopers performed 
brilliantly. Their descent was 
part of a maneuver planned by 
General MacArthur to trap the 
Japs holding the air base. Sea- 
soned Australian bush fighters 
cooperated in the operation 
with U. S. Paratroopers, flank- 
ing the Japanese, and cutting 
off their retreat. 

The photograph on our tront 
cover this week, one of the most 
dramatic pictures of the war, 
shows our Paratroops landing 
in the Markham River valley, 
just north of Lae, against a 
smokescreen laid by Havoc 
A-20 bombers. 

When an airborne trooper 
jumps all his equipment goes 
with him or near him. He car- 
ries first-aid equipment, ammu- 
nition, hand grenades, .45 cal- 
iber pistol, emergency K_ ra- 
tions, and wire cutting tools. 

Two or three troopers in each 
squad carry parts of machine 
guns strapped to their bodies to 
be assembled the instant they 
hit the ground. 

Light mortars, tommy guns, 
semi-automatic rifles are 
dropped by ‘chute in cylindrical 
canvas packs. Extra food, medi- 
cal supplies, radio sets, ammu- 
nition and tents are also dropped 
in packs. Different colored 
chutes are used to help identify 
each pack on the ground. 

In some invasion tactics, 
transport planes make a landin 
and unload 37-millimeter a 
87-millimeter anti-tank guns 
and cannon, small tanks, trucks 
and other equipment that might 
be ruined by the hard bump of 
the parachute fall. 

Within a few minutes, para- 
troopers and their equipment 
can land, establish their posi- 
tions, and begin fighting through 
enemy resistance. 

In Sicily they fought for 
thirty hours and captured their 
objective. The presence of air- 
borne troops is tactically im- 
portant even if they never ac- 
complish the full purpose of 
their mission. They usually take 
the enemy by surprise This 





confuses him, then makes him 
use some of his troops to meet 
the surprise movement. 

At Lae, although our torces 
were greatly outnumbered by 
the Japanese there, we cleaned 
them all out. 

Paratroopers belong to the 
Airborne Division of the Army 
There are also’the Paramarines 
who are, needless to say, Ma- 
rines. 

When the time comes tor 
mass jumping, the planes fly 
close together. This is done so 
that the troopers will land 
about 50 to 75 yards apart. 

Under certain conditions, 
jumps are made while the 


planes come in very low — just 
enough height to permit the 


chutes to open and check the 
speed of the trooper’s fall. 

Low jumps mean that the 
trooper is not so likely to be 
shot by the enemy while in the 
air. 

Jumping trom great heights 
creates many problems. Oxygen 
masks must be worn when an 
ping through the stratosphere. 
Heavy clothing is necessary to 
keep the men’s hands and feet 
from freezing. Often troops 
make long free falls — meaning 
that they do not pull their rip 
cords until] they have fallen 
thousands of feet. They want to 
get to a warmer air layer as 
quickly as possible. And they 
want to keep as inconspicuous 


as possible, as long as possible. 





PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


G. Edward Pendray, noted 
rocket authority, claims that 
rockets are “going places” now, 
and will do big things in the 
postwar-period. He says: “Rus- 
sian anti-tank bombers are 
using rocket-propelled bombs. 
The Russians have also used 
anti-aircraft rocket guns. The 
Germans made effective use of 
rockets during the African fight- 
ing, where they used them in 
their howitzers. After the war, 
the larger commercial planes 
may use rocket power. Jet mo- 
tors may be used to catapult 
planes off decks of ships. The 
use of rocket-powered oo aa 
in weather research may lead to 
some important discoveries.” 


o o a 


Another history “first” can 
be added to the records of 
aviation and, of all things, 
football. The players for a 
recent game between Duke 
University and the Navy Pre- 
Flight School at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina were 
brought to the field at Camp 
Mackall, N. C., in army glid- 
ers. Players and coaches en- 
joyed a half-hour’s glider trip 
and landed without mishap, 
ready for the game. 


William A. M. Burden, aviation 





PARATROOP SGT. ANGELO BOR- 
DONARO 'S A _ DEMOLITIONIST 
CARRIES EXPLOSIVES, TOOLS 


assistant to U. S. Secretary o! 
Commerce Jesse Jones, predicts 
that by 1950 the sky will be 
dotted ,with 500,000 planes 
They will, he says, be carrying 
20,000,000 passengers a year 
Hundreds of towns will spring 
up in places formerly consid- 
ered out-of-the-way or too fa: 
from large cities. 





